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Pioneering in Journalism 


By a Member of the Staff, Portland Oregonian 





Pa N a period of primitive Western civiliza- 
cy ~@| tion, in a village without telegraph, rail!- 
oS) road or pony express, where an inter- 
25 YEE: mittent steamboat and an occasional 
— immigrant train were the principal 
means of communication and while yet the Indians 
used signal fires, and runners to convey news, the 
Oregonian was established in Portland, Oregon, on 
the morning of December 4, 1850. Today the Mor- 
ning Oregonian continues the chronicle of news un- 
interrupted since that early day in Portland, and 
gets or distributes its news by airplane, by radio, 
fast motor, telegraph and telephone, and prints 
photographs sent by cable and telephone wire, radio 
and airplane within thirty-six hours after they were 
taken thousands of miles away. 

In the pioneer village of Portland in 1850, the 
Oregonian first went to its readers in four small 
pages, in a day when the publisher took produce 
in exchange for the subscription price. Today the 
Morning Oregonian goes to its readers in daily 
editions of 32 to 40 pages, on Sunday in voluminous 
editions of 108 or more pages, and is distributed 
over a radius of several hundred miles on the mor- 
ning of its publication by the means of fast motor 
trucks and mail trains. The Oregonian of 1850 was 
born three years before a bank ventured to set up 
business in Portland, and today it is the oldest 
continuously operated business under one owner- 
ship and name in the entire Pacific Northwest. 






HE Oregonian was born a 4-page, 6-column 
weekly newspaper. It became a daily in 1861 
and today it has a daily circulation of more than 
100,000 and a Sunday circulation of over 150,000. 
A few energetic pioneers in the little settlement 
of rough frame buildings and log cabins nestled 
amid the towering fir, cedar, hemlock and spruce, 
on the west bank of the Willamette river, a few 
miles from its confluence with the mighty Columbia 


river, decided that Portland needed a newspaper to 
blazon its advantages as was being done in the rival 
villages of Milwaukie and Oregon City, the latter 
capital of the territory. 

Thomas J. Dryer, its founder and editor, was 
working on the Courier in San Francisco when ap- 
proached with the proposal of W. W. Chapman and 
Stephen Coffin from Portland, to go north and start 
a newspaper. Upon his agreeing, Chapman said, 
“Now we shall have a newspaper at Portland and 
we will call it The Oregonian.” Dryer had had 
some rural newspaper experience in his native state 
of New York and had brought a Ramage handpress 
and a small amount of equipment west with him. 
This he shipped by vessel to Portland while the 
three men went overland. He got his cargo off the 
ship by going after it in the Columbia river 48 days 
later. Volume I, No. 1 of The Oregonian came out 
December 4, 1850, and copies were distributed free- 
ly to townsfolk by boys and to settlers by a man on 
horseback. 


R. Dryer, a vigorous writer, threw his energy 

into championing the village and vicinage of 
Portland for the next ten years. A school had been 
established in a log cabin two and a half years pre- 
viously and a postoffice opened thirteen months be- 
fore The Oregonian’s first issue, but the first bank 
followed the paper by three years. Money, how- 
ever, was scarce for many years, subscriptions being 
paid for with anything the editor could use or trade. 
To this struggling weekly paper and village came 
Henry L. Pittock, 18, from Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
got a job to work for Editor Dryer for his board 
and clothing. As the years passed he was sup- 
posed to get cash, but when Mr. Dryer started to 
Washington with the three electoral votes for Lin- 
coln, he gave Pittock a bill of sale for the paper 
because the sum he owed the young man for labor 
was more than the paper could command in cash. 
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Mr. Dryer fought valiantly in the then strongly dem- 
ocratic state for whig principles as well as for the 
upbuilding of Portland and the Oregon country. 
During Lincoln’s campaign he stumped the state 
for him. 

In the late ’50’s two daily newspapers had been 
started in Portland and young Pittock had not been 
owner of his paper long before he obtained better 
equipment and came out with The Morning Oregon- 
ian, a daily, February 4, 1861. He was a staunch 
supporter of the Union and determined to bring 
his readers into closer touch with affairs at the na- 
tional capital and elsewhere. There was still no 
regular means of communication so he arranged 
for a telegraph service to Yreka, California, then 
the terminal of the transcontinental wire, and also 
for mail service to that point, where pony riders 
could pick it up. Due to high tolls the news was 
sketchy and of course “old” as looked at from a 
news standpoint today, but it furnished the basis 
for “extras” at that period. The war was far away, 
but The Oregonian brought it close and the paper’s 
innovation and progressiveness was appreciated. 


HUS at the beginning Mr. Pittock began to put 

into practice those aims and policies that be- 
came standard for all the men who worked with or 
for him, and the foundation of this, the oldest bus- 
iness institution in the west as well as the oldest 
western newspaper to appear continuously under 
a continued name without change in character or 
policy. 

Keeping his plant in the van of progress it was 
natural that his paper should be the outspoken 
champion of development of Portland, the state of 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, promote its in- 
terests at all times in material things and politics. 
Mr. Pittock invited Harvey W. Scott, a vigorous 
and well read young Oregon man from the Pacific 
University at Forest Grove, Oregon, to the editor- 
ship in May, 1865, the association proving an ex- 
tremely harmonious one. Eventually the latter be- 
came a minority stockholder and the estates of the 
two now own the plant. Mr. Scott’s learned and 
forceful editorials early began attracting national 
attention and this editorial leadership has never 
been relinquished. 

No worthy cause was denied the support of The 
Oregonian, but its owners were not afraid to battle 
even when they seemed to be on the wrong side 
and incurred enmity in so doing. One notable 
instance was its fight against free silver in the 
1876 Bryan campaign. To The Oregonian editorials 
which were quoted very widely, is given in no small 
measure the credit for the fact Oregon did not join 
with its neighboring states in voting for free silver. 


OUR is a significant numeral in The Oregon- 
ian’s history and four men have had much to do 
with its present leading place in the world of jour- 
nalism. Two have been mentioned, all too briefly, 
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but as much as space permits. The other two are 
Charles A. Morden, Manager of The Oregonian and 
one of the executors of the Pittock estate, who suc- 
ceeded to the authority of Mr. Pittock when he died 
in January 1919, and Edgar B. Piper, Editor, suc- 
cessor to Mr. Scott upon the latter’s death in 1910. 

Mr. Morden, a printer who had worked from coast 
to coast and from border to border, hung up his 
card as a “sub” in The Oregonian composing room 
in 1881. As the years passed and he ascended the 
scale towards the assistant managership which he 
took January 1, 1907, it is said of him that, “He 
stopped the leaks, knew how to hire the right man, 
and let them alone and got results.” 


TOPPAGE of leaks combined with Mr. Pittock’s 
ideal of service to the public and being pre- 
pared for greater business, no doubt had much to 
do with determination to erect the present build- 
ing—a skyscraper in the later ’80s and far uptown 
—and a few years later to be among the first news- 
papers to install linotypes. Mr. Morden made two 
trips east at Mr. Pittock’s request to study the 
machine and his favorable recommendation resulted 
in the purchase in the hard years of Cleveland’s 
second administration. Mr. Scott is quoted as say- 
ing after walking through the composing room some 
time after the linotypes had been in use, “Morden, 
these machines are very fine moral fumigators.” 
Liquor had been one of the chief problems of get- 
ting out newspapers—due to men not being in con- 
dtion or being absent—and the machines yielded 
better workmanship and evolved better workmen. 
As Mr. Morden brought a wealth of experience 
to the mechanical and business end of the paper, 
Mr. Piper had the Pacific Northwest at his finger- 
tips, so to speak, and he had a lively and sound 
interest in politics. He had worked not only on 
other papers as reporter and city editor, but had 
owned and edited a country paper, and with his 
Brother, George U. Piper, had made a success in 
ownership and editorship of the Post-Intelligencer 
at Seattle, Washington. Mr. Piper covered the 
constitutional convention in Washington in 1889 
and the state’s first two legislative sessions. He 
had also covered the Oregon Legislature and many 
important general news stories of the day. While 
with the San Francisco office of The Associated 
Press he was advised to go to Chicago to take gen- 
eral charge of its western service. Instead he ac- 
cepted the offer of Mr. Pittock to become city editor 
of The Oregonian, July 1, 1894. He later became 
managing editor and editor. 

Mr. Morden is quoted as saying, “The paper has 
prospered because of the soundness of the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded, I have done nothing 
more than hold it on its charted course.” 

An editorial in its Diamond Jubilee of The Ore- 
gonian, December, 1925, said, “The pioneer spirit 
was youth itself expressing the desire to create 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 











Personal Expression in Journalism 


By RALPH D. CASEY 


Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Oregon 










MINCE the days f 
Ex Px es) when James 
maj) Gordon Ben- 
t > 
ifaw) nett “discov- 
" ered” news a 
tradition has existed in 
American journalism that 
a sharp cleavage must ex- 
ist between the recital of 
an incident and any com- 
ment thereon. Interpreta- 
tion shall have no place 
in the news columns; that 
is reserved for the edito- 
rial page. The news must } 


ciples of Publicity.” 





EARS of reportorial and copy desk exrper- 

ience have qualified Ralph D. Casey, now 
associate professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, to look searchingly into the 
technique of news story writing. As a member 
of the city staffs of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and the New York Herald, he covered every 
run that a metropolitan daily maintains. He 
has taught journalism at both the Universities 
of Montana and Washington, has served as 
editor of the Universty of Washington Alumnus, To 
as associate editor of The Pacific Review, and 
with Glenn OC. Quiett, is co-author of “Prin- 
Last summer Mr. Casey 
did special work on the staff of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY Magazine, at Detroit. 


— But I thought I’d try 
out the city editor with a 
different lead. On _ the 
way to the office I remem- 
bered a quotation from 
Stevenson and headed my 
story with the following, 
which I marked for an in- 
dented italic display: 
wash in one of 
God’s rivers in the open 
air seems to me a sort of 
cheerful solemnity or 
semi-pagan act of wor- 
ship. To dabble among 
dishes in a bedroom may 








stand stark and un- 

adorned with all its crude angularities revealed. 
There exists in many editorial rooms still another 
taboo. Any attempt at a literary flourish to cover 
up the nudity of the account, to give it grace and 
witchery, is promptly deleted by a vicious blue pen- 
cil in the hand of a conservative city editor or that 
of a worn and cynical copy-reader. 

I recall in my first year on a metropolitan news- 
paper an experience, one among many, that inured 
me to the newspaper tradition. I reported for work 
one Sunday afternoon to find the city editor brood- 
ing over his assignment book. It was summer and 
things weren’t happening. Moreover, this particu- 
lar Sunday was a boiling day, driving *verybody to 
the ball game or the beach. 

“Suppose you go out to the municipal bathing 
pavilion,” the city editor directed. “This weather 
ought to draw a whale of a crowd.” 


HE city editor was justified in his prediction. 
The manager of the beach proudly declared that 
a record had been established in the number who 
made use of the bathing facilities. I was reminded 
of a description of Coney Island, where the bathers 
are said to gather on the water’s edge, like a queue 
in front of a movie show, and wait for someone to 
give up his place in the water. Those who didn’t 
care to go swimming, crowded near the bandstand 
or sprawled out on the sand, munched sandwiches 
and drank pop. A typical middle class crowd 
driven to the beach by some inner urge impelling 
them away from town to sunlight and water. 
I knew what the city editor wanted—a conven- 
tional story with the “news in the first paragraph”: 
A record number of persons visited the municipal 
bathing beach yesterday, 20,015 calling for bathing 
suits at the pavilion. An addition 30,000 came to 


hear Meier’s band or to picnic in the park adjoin- 
ing the pavilion. 


~ perhaps make clean the 
body; but the imagina- 
tion takes no share in such a cleansing. 


The story with this unorthodox prelude got by the 
city editor, although I must confess he seemed to 
view it somewhat askance. The news “lead,” how- 
ever, was perfectly orthodox, setting forth the num- 
ber of bathers, the number of those attending the 
concert, and so on. It was only in the body of the 
story that I made an attempt to fit the mood to 
Stevenson’s exordium. 

FTER it passed the city editor, it escaped the 

vigil of the copy-desk, and finally emerged in 
proof. But later that evening I noticed the night 
editor, who had a thorough command of verbal 
pyrotechnics, gazing with stupefaction at a proof. 
Then the voleano erupted. 

“What the blinkety, blink heck does anyone mean 
writing poetry for this paper?” he exclaimed. 
(While Stevenson’s little bit was prose, not poetry, 
it nevertheless had a literary ring in the ear of my 
chief.) The explosion, I think, not only relieved 
the feelings of the night editor, but served no doubt 
as a warning to the copy-desk and the “cubs” within 
earshot. 

“This is a newspaper, not a violet-scented mag- 
azine,” the night editor concluded. 

And Stevenson was edited out with two vigorous 
strokes of a blue pencil. 

I think the assumption that the news story must 
have a sort of colorless detachment is not altogether 
satisfactory to the readers of the newspapers. Why 
are the sporting pages so popular? Many readers 
are drawn to them, even though they may have 
little technical knowledge of fcotball, baseball, ten- 
nis, or golf. The skill of the sports writers catches 
the interest of the reader. Heywood Broun won 
his spurs as a sports writer. Grantland Rice, 
Damon Ruayon, W. O. McGeehan, and others have 
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liberty to violate the cramped rules that obtain in 
the news rooms of many of our metropolitan papers, 
and their work has life, personality, and color. 
Why does the “busy reader” consume precious 
time poring over the “colyums” of Franklin P. 
Adams, H. I. Phillips, Ted Robinson, Stoddard 
King, and Proctor “Ted” Cook? Answer: The aver- 
age man wants something else in his newspaper 
besides mere record, a skeleton without flesh. 


HE desk man trained in the old school will point 

to the feature story as the radium in the paper. 
The feature story, he submits, gives the writer his 
chance. It livens up the sheet. And he may add 
that the public has certain psychological likes: 
readers are interested in stories of children, in 
animals, of battles against the elements (the Floyd 
Collins story), of celebrated criminals, of the people 
of the stage, of famous character and historic places. 
And the news editor accepts feature stories with 
this limited number of protagonists and themes. 
(Perhaps I have not included them all.) But even 
the feature story is watched carefully for any viola- 
tion of the conservative editor’s rule. It must not 
interpret. 

The traditional method of selecting and present- 
ing the news which is in force in seventy-five per cent 
of American newspapers reduces writing to a trade. 
Their creative life battened down by iron-clad rules, 
reporters soon tire of the enforced grind of report- 
ing the news in the same old way, without color and 
without the vital touch of an individual personality. 
At first the young reporter will live on the excite- 
ment of the “game.” An enthusiastic youngster on 
the police run will go for long hours without rest 
and scarcely feel the need of food and sleep while 
on the trail of a murder mystery. But after a time 
murders, suicides, trials, burglaries, embezzlements, 
bootleg dramas, begin to pall on the reporter, espe- 
cially when presented each time in the time-worn 
manner. If you really want to meet a thoroughly 
bored and cynical bunch visit the reporters’ room at 
a courts building in some great city. 


HE arbitrary division of the reporter’s duties 
from those of the editorial writer is another 
obstacle to the full development of the news-getter. 
I do not propose to have the city hall reporter write 
editorial comment into his account of a council 
meeting, but I suggest that he be called upon to try 
his hand at an editorial on timely and interesting 
matters of municipal concern, granted, of course, 
that the newspaper is willing to employ a city hall 
man with some education and some skill as a writer. 
I suspect the average editorial writer rarely gets 
down to the city hall, or the court house, or the 
federal building. He obtains few first-hand impres- 
sions, basing his editorial dicta on the impersonal 
news stories in his own paper or the competing 
journal. And news stories, unfortunately, like an 
orange sucked dry, often contain little nourishment 
for an interpreter. They are brief. The “behind- 
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the scenes” story usually is not in them. The 
editorial writer has not sufficient background from 
which to draw a well-rounded conclusion. 

I knew a city hall reporter who used to voice his 
annoyance when he read editorials interpreting the 
actions of mayor or city council that seemed to him 
to be based on an erroneous knowledge of the facts 
in the case. Frequently, the editorial writer re 
vealed an innocence of municipal government that 
was appalling. The reporter prided himself that 
the stories he wrote contained a fairly accurate 
account of news events timely enough to gain news- 
paper space, but like the tip of the iceberg, the in- 
teresting event was only one-fourth of the total. 
The event itself was only significant of a general 
symptom. 

There are plenty of signs to indicate that it is 
not possible to edit a newspaper successfully along 
traditional and orthodox lines. The great impor- 
tance assigned to news resulted, in the last half 
century, in the decay of the editorial page. But it 
was impossible to keep really creative work out of 
the press. The columnists burst through the bonds, 
and on the most progressive papers they conduct a 
lively comment on current men and affairs, yield- 
ing the shafts of ridicule and satire. Don Marquis 
created characters in his column that have en- 
deared themselves to thousands. Archy the Cock- 
roach, Captain Fitzhurse, the Old Soak, Hermione 
the Maker of Platitudes, and Fothergill Finch the 
Minor Poet, are delicious satires that tickled the 
fancy of high-brow and low-brow alike. 

Mark Sullivan, David Lawrence, and other com- 
mentators have marked out a highway that will 
show the way for other reporters. 


REAT journalism is individualistic effort. An 

ex parte impersonality may be desirable in the 
hack work of journalism, but there can be no vitality 
in a press that is so institutionalized that it pre- 
vents the personality of the writer to emerge and 
express itself. 

The New York papers are adding color and the 
personal touch to their pages. Signed articles pre- 
sent a point of view. There is more and more stress 
placed on the presentation of something more than 
a bare recital of facts. Perhaps we are taking a hit 
from the European press, which has always been 
closer to literary writing than the newspaper of 
America. At any rate, it is time for schools of 
journalism to lay less stress on the strict and ortho- 
dox rules of writing and to initiate students into 
the freedom of personal expression. The person 
who expresses his emotion with regard to an event is 
often nearer the truth than the writer who presents 
things baldly and rigidly. The emotional response 
should be an important part of journalistic writing. 
The cold and guarded intellectual perception in 
reality falls short of the truth despite all that news- 
papermen and schools of journalism may tell us 
about the accurate presentation of the events of life. 

















The Editorial Page—Past and Present 


By FRANK E. RASCHIG 


Editorial Writer, The Indianapolis Star 






| two opposite extremes and advances a 
| plausible argument in each case. 

Many are producing evidence to show 
that the influence of the editorial page is declining 
and that eventually the only marker to recall its 
former labors will be the “mast head” or title page. 
We hear it asserted that its importance has waned 
with the passing of those hectic days of personal 
journalism, studded with the names of Watterson, 
Greeley, Dana, and others,—a period when many 
editors would have been regarded as poor insurance 
risks on the day the paper appeared. 


VIDENCE just as convincing can be offered to 

prove that the newspaper reading public still 
regards the editorial page as one of the most im- 
portant departments of the modern paper and that 
its influence is no less potent than in an earlier 
generation, although exerted in a different manner. 
The subscriber formerly expected to agree with 
every scurrilous libel of which a rival political 
party was charged or to consign to eternal perdition 
the author of an article upholding the tenets of the 
opposite faction. Politics was not to be taken 
lightly in those days and the silent voter was as 
rare aS a campaign without its torchlight parade 
and scathing array of transparencies. 

The passing of the radically partisan organ and 
the consequently increased importance of the in- 
dependent newspaper has produced a new type of 
editorial policy. The reader does not necessarily 
agree with what he reads but he expects to be in- 
formed. The range of comment is so extended that 
it is usually able to satisfy the most exacting sub- 
scriber and to touch upon some phase of local, na- 
tional or international affairs which will stimulate 
his mental reactions. 

The transition of the editorial page is also due in 
part to the tremendous improvement ia modern 
transportation methods which have increased the 
circulation radius of the larger metropolitan dailies 
and diminished that feature of the smaller papers, 
particularly the weeklies. The publisher and the 
city editor of the small paper, the latter also serv- 
ing as reportorial staff, have little time for editorial 
writing and consequently depend largely upon 
“canned” material. This system precludes comment 
on anything but staid topics which would be as 
apropos months later or which confine themselves 
to obvious discussions of international affairs and 
men. This phase of editorial writing is due to the 
huge circulation of the city papers, whose editorial 


opinion is undoubtedly sought by the majority of 
readers. Its importance may be weighed by the 
fact that several weekly magazines devote them 
selves largely to reproducing editorial expressions 
from the leading papers of the country. 


The political editorial deserves special treat 
ment because it is in many respects distinct 
from the general run of comment on current events. 
That type of editorial undoubtedly has lost its in 
fluence in molding public opinion, due almost en 
tirely to the marked change in American journalism 
through the growth of the independent press. Like 
the doctor who is engaged in promoting public 
health movements which, theoretically at least, 
tend to diminish his business, most modern city 
papers, regardless of their general policy, give a 
fair presentation of campaign arguments of both 
sides. The reader forms his opinion from this un- 
biased account in the news columns and relies less 
on editorials in the heat of the campaign. 

The strength of this independent thought has been 
illustrated on numerous occasions. The combined 
attacks of the representative New York press failed 
to defeat the Tammany ring and Chicago has pro 
vided examples of powerful newspaper influence 
failing to sway political opinion. Extravagant and 
unwarranted advocacy of a candidate’s cause has 
also been known to defeat the newspaper’s ends by 
creating a reaction amounting to direct antagonism. 


HE type of editorial depends somewhat upon the 

circulation territory which the newspaper covers. 
Generally speaking, however, the rule which gov 
erns the news columns applies also to the editorial 
page—that an article on local affairs is preferable 
to one which discusses an occurrence hundreds of 
miles distant. The defect of that policy when car- 
ried to extremes is that a dearth of local news 
worthy of editorial comment reduces such editorials. 
to a reiteration of what has appeared in the news 
columns. The opinion seems forced and the con 
clusion so obvious that the virility of the page is 
weakened. 

Certain news events naturally demand editorial 
comment. Outstanding political results of more 
than local or state interest, the progress of impor- 
tant legislation, the death of individuals who have 
been prominently before the public, inventions, 
record-breaking feats of various kinds, sporting 
events and questions of general social interest all 
serve as the source of material for the editorial 
writers. The League of Nations and the World 
Court, the spread of fascism, the settlement of war 
debts, the Chinese crisis are subjects of more than 
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usual interest in the international field. The gov- 
ernment’s relationship to the Philippines, the out- 
come of the primaries, possible modification of the 
Volstead law, and the ever-timely discussion of tax- 
ation are high points in the range of comment on 
national affairs. 

In a period which is marked by the popularity 
of the comic strip, the human interest and feature 
story and other humorous bits which enliven the 
routine presentation of the day’s news, the modern 
newspaper should beware 


—. 
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A newspaper story’s contents may be gleaned from 
the headlines or the first few paragraphs but the 
editorial, if interesting at all, requires time enough 
to complete the article. For that reason 8-point 
or 10-point type is preferable. 

A point in psychology also enters into the make- 
up of the editorials in the effort to avoid the ap- 
pearance of undue length. A long editorial is 
usually only half as valuable as two shorter ones 
and in order to give the appearance of greater 

brevity as well as to pro- 





of the “heavy” editorial. 
The success of the tabloid 
sheet in the largest cities 
and the demand for “art” 
are indicative of the de 
sire to learn of current 
happenings in the briefest 
possible time and the long 
editorial which contains 
no more life than an en- 
cyclopedia article is like- 
ly to be abandoned for the 
cartoon and the comic 


page. 


College. 


HE humorous and 

mildly satirical edito- 
rial poking fun at human 
foibles affords a valuable 
foil for the more meaty 
articles on the reduction 
of governmental expenses, 
the effect of immigration 
on our Americanization 
program or the trial 
which our system of 
democracy seems to be 
facing. The reader de- 
sires to be amused no less 
on the editorial page than 
elsewhere in the paper 
and while articles of this 
character may seem to 


dependent. 


part of the world. 


to read.” 
influence and power. 





Press Carries Influence 


“The Press is the most powerful agent in 
molding public opinion in the world today.” 


Such is the opinion of Arthur 8S. Draper, assis- 
tant editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
who had charge of the Press Section of the 
Annual Institute of Politics held at Williams 


Political power, he believes, passes from the 
hands of a few into those of an ever-growing 
group in virtually the same ratio that the press 
grows in influence and political power. 
power of the American Press is due to its free- 
dom and also to the fact that it is seldom 
swayed by political and other influences. 
Draper believes that the American Press works 
under fewer handicaps, is more democratic and 
more enterprising in gathering news than is 
the press of any other nation. 


News dispatches, special signed articles and 
editorials have a great bearing on public opin- 
ion and thus the individuals responsible for 
such articles must be chosen with care. 
greatest responsibility rests on the foreign cor- 
respondent for on him is the editorial writer 
Foreign correspondents are being 
chosen with more and more care and America 
may well be proud of the enterprise its publish- 
ers are showing in gathering news from every 


The journals of this country which aim at 
high standards have no reason to feel discour- 
aged over the growth of those papers that 
“cater to human beings who are just beginning 
The better journals are gaining in 


? vide a variation from the 
standardized width of the 
news columns, editorials 
set in wider column meas- 
ure make a more attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Among the influential 
papers which use larger 
measure for their edito- 
rial columns are the New 
York Tribune, New York 
World, New York Eve- 
ning Post, the Washing- 
ton Post, Philadelphia 
Ledger, Chicago Tribune, 
and the Indianapolis 
Star. 

Opinions differ as to 
the amount of space 
which should be devoted 
daily to editorial com- 
ment. Some papers use 
three and four columns 
for this purpose on the 
theory that the average 
reader should find suf- 
ficient variety to interest 
himself in a minimum of 
one or two of the edito- 
rials. Four or five aver- 
age-length articles should 
cover the important news 
of the day without sacri- 
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some to mark a decline 

from the more serious days of the last generation, 
they undoubtedly create greater interest in the page 
as a whole. 

Certain well-defined ideas of make-up have come 
to be accepted by the majority of Jeading news- 
papers, principally dealing with the physical ap- 
pearance of the editorials as a means of attracting 
the attention of the reader casually turning over 
the pages in his progress through the paper. An 
editorial page which resembles the classified ad- 
vertisements for dullness is not likely to be read 
by the individual pressed for time, which, in this 
amusement-seeking generation includes almost 
everybody. Larger type than the nonpareil of the 
news columns is necessary to avoid a heavy appear- 
ance and to make hurried reading easier on the eye. 


ficing quality to quantity 
production. So far as the position of editorials is 
concerned, the first article at the top of the second 
column is considered to be the day’s “lead” just 
as the last column on the first page is reserved for 
the most important news event. 


‘oan line-or-two paragraphs which follow the 
editorials contribute materially to the popu- 
larity of the page and are anything but the “filler,” 
although they necessarily do serve that purpose 
in rounding out the column. Oftentimes they are 
read more widely than the editorials. 

The importance of the editorial page is deter- 
mined primarily, of course, by the character of the 
comment. If it achieves readability it will beconie 
influential. 











Those First Two Years 
By WILLIAM PRESTON BEAZELL 


Assistant Managing Editor, The World, New York; Associate in Journalism, Columbia University 







len HE first two years of my newspaper 
heey oe) work were spent on the Pittsburgh 
ca ae Leader. It was an evening paper with a 
‘eh Fey) Sunday edition, and was produced large- 

ly by rule of thumb. I think, indeed, that 
I have never known a paper that was more wholly 
the achievement of its reporters. The staff averaged 
fifteen, and the city editor (with occasionally one 
assistant) handled all the copy. Libel was about 
all that was watched for, and since those were the 
days when it was believed that a sufficient use of 
“it is alleged” was a specific against libel, it was 
not often that we suffered the pangs of seeing our 
stuff in type changed from the form in which we 
had cast it. We wrote our own heads, and alto- 
gether, as I say, the paper was singularly what the 
reporters made it. 

To as marked a degree it reflected the love we 
bore our craft. We started at $1.50 a day ($10.50 
a week, thanks to the Sunday edition). In time 
we went to $14 a week, and when two or three years 
had passed we mounted to the veterans’ rate of 
$21. Perhaps three men amongst us surpassed even 
that. 

My first assignment on The Leader was a fire. 
My second was a meeting of a Negro presbytery, 
where my arrival provoked a formal resolution of 
greeting. In the three months that followed I 
covered a range of general assignments that aston- 
ishes me as I look back on it now. At the end of a 
month I was handling amateur sports on Saturday 
nights. At the end of another I was swung in on 
the assistant telegraph desk while we waited for a 
now famous woman novelist to decide whether she 
wanted the job—which she eventually did. 


Then I began to cover districts and came to know 
the city in which I had lived practically all my 
life as no one but a district man may. I had my 
turn ‘at the “obituary route,” visiting the offices 
of the downtown undertakers and, appropriately, 
the morgue. I spelled the City Hall man at Council 
meetings. I did police and labor. In odd moments 
I wrote Sunday stories—almost as much in quan- 
tity as I turned in for the daily side. 


After nine months I found myself doing “hotels 
and depots,” with a column of railroad news on 
the side. A long series of interviews attended this 
assignment, for through the Union Station at Pitts- 
burgh pass in the course of time most of the great 
of the world. I was still doing “hotels and depots” 
when an offer of $4 more a week lured me to the 
Commercial Gazette, a morning paper, and a wholly 
different atmosphere. But I was fledged and I 


needed only to learn my way around the new shop 
before I was in my stride. 


—— is not a history of my newspaper life. I 
have reviewed these two first years of my own 
only because they, or their present-day equivalent, 
are what every ’prentice newspaperman ought to 
have. I am convinced of this more completely today 
than ever. I can almost reproduce by watching a 
newspaperman at work the first years of his playing 
of the great game. The best ones I have ever known 
started in the smaller cities; many of them in com- 
munities that were not even cities. 

Not long ago I made a study of the places in 
which a group of the more important men on The 
World began newspaper work. Of the whole num- 
ber, two-thirds began in smaller cities. Of those 
who started in New York just four held executive 
positions. Herbert Bayard Swope, the executive 
editor, was “born,” journalistically, in St. Louis, 
and the key men of the organization under him 
started in Pittsburgh, Rutland, Vt., Bangor, Me., 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., and thirty-four other towns and cities 
in ,altogether, thirty-two of the states of the Union. 
I have had no opportunity to inquire precisely into 
conditions in other offices in New York, but I know 
that essentially what is true of The World is true 
of The Times and of the Herald-Tribune. 

The man who starts in the smaller community 
not only has a chance to, but must, do many things. 
He must do them, too, within a brief span of time. 
Often he will have three or four or more assign- 
ments in one day. Between yesterday and tomor- 
row he may swing from one end of the are to the 
other. Journalism can never become a standardized 
profession; it is only by experience—not the ex- 
perience of others but of ourselves—that we achieve 
craftsmanship, which is the other name of success. 
The broader the experience and the briefer the 
period of time into which its earlier forms may 
be compressed, the more quickly will craftsmanship 
be attained. And with craftsmanship there is 
nothing that a newspaperman may not aspire to, 
and secure. 


HE first two years of newspaper work, then, 
ought to be put in in a town or small city. They 
ought to embrace everything within reasonable 
reach. Each job ought to be mastered; there is 
danger of merely “getting away with it,” and there 
is nothing more insidiously poisonous than that. 
There ought always to be a conscious ambition for 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 











What is Agricultural Journalism? 
By BLAIR CONVERSE 


Associate Professor of Technical Journalism, Iowa State College 


WGRICULTURE is handicapped by its in- 
| articulateness. We need young men 
a AS who can write about the farm, who can 
VERA e) describe, simply and clearly and ef- 
 fectively, the point of view of agricul- 
ture—of farm men and farm women. 

This idea was the theme of a conversation which 
took place at the Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chica- 
go at the time of the International Livestock Expo- 
sition in 1904. The two men who were discussing 
this need of a type of professional instruction at 
that time unknown were John Clay, head of a 
great livestock commission firm, and C. F. Curtiss, 
dean of agriculture at Iowa State College. 

They became so enthusiastic over what they con- 
ceived was an opportunity for the agricultural col- 
lege to train men to write for the agricultural press 
that this conversation led to the establishment at 
Iowa State College in the fall of 1905 of the first 
class in agricultural journalism. It was made 
practically possible by the generosity of Mr. Clay 
in backing up his idea with a liberal annual gift 
to help meet the cost of instruction. 

Today, growing out of that first class in agri- 
cultural writing, there is some instruction in agri- 
cultural journalism in practically all of the land 
grant colleges, and in a few of them collegiate de- 
partments have been developed. 

What, if any, is the excuse for this type of in- 
struction? What is it trying to do and how well 
does it seem to be doing it? 

Not many city people and, I am afraid, not many 
teachers of journalism or newspaper men, outside 
of those engaged in this particular field, have a 
very adequate conception of the scope and the im- 
portance of the agricultural press of the country, to 
say nothing of the many aspects of agricultural 
publicity which are not necessarily implied by the 
phrase “agricultural press.” 






O say that there are some 500 or 600 agricul- 

tural periodicals—dailies, weeklies, bi-weeklies, 
monthlies—gives only a partial picture of this field. 
These papers and magazines, many of them finely 
and intelligently edited, must have recruits for 
their staffs, editors, correspondents and special 
writers. It is as natural to assume that men can 
be legitimately and capably trained for these 
positions by departments of agricultural journalism 
in the agricultural colleges, as it is to assume that 
the departments in the universities and colleges of 
liberal arts can train men for the non-technical 
publications. This, at least, is the view of those of 
us who are engaged in this work—and it is sup- 


ported by at least two facts, the demand for agri- 
cultural writers and the success that young men 
with this training have quite generally made. 

But, as I say, this is only a part, perhaps the 
smaller part, of the picture. One uses the term 
publicity in connection with agricultural journal- 
ism without the stigma which it so often carries in 
other connections. For there is a vast need, now 
perhaps more than ever before, because of the growth 
of agricultural experimental work in the colleges 
and state and national departments of agriculture, 
for an intelligent carrying of information about 
agriculture from the centers of agricultural knowl- 
edge to the farm worker. 


HIS is, of course, the essential function of the 

standard agricultural periodicals, but their ef- 
forts have been supplemented in many directions. 
In other words there are a good many agricultural 
publicity jobs which can usually be best filled by 
men trained specifically for this type of occupation 
by the agricultural journalism departments. A 
mere list of some of the more important of these 
will perhaps give the best idea of the scope of the 
demand: 

Bulletin editors with agricultural experiment 
stations. 

Editors of publications for farm organizations. 

Editors of extension service publications. 

Editors of farm pages or departments on daily 
newspapers. 

Editors of state department of agriculture pub- 
lications. 

Editorial workers in the various bureaus of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Agricultural advisors and editors with banks, 
railroads and other large corporations which have 
a close relation to agriculture. 

It is function, then, of the agricultural journalism 
department to prepare men for positions on the 
editorial—and business—staffs of farm papers— 
and the trade papers of industries related to agri- 
culture—and for many publicity jobs, only a few of 
the more important of which have been suggested 
here. 


a it has another purpose: to give some training 
in news and feature writing and advertising to 
agricultural students who are not going primarily 
into editorial work but who, in connection with 
other positions, will find it very valuable to know 
how to prepare agricultural copy. One of the im- 
portant tasks of the county agent, for instance, is 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 

















The Viewpoint of an Executive 
An Interview with Edgar T. Cutter, Superintendent the Central Division, Associated Press 


service a 
ischool can 
render a stu- 
dent prepar- 
ing for journalism, is to 
impress upon him the im- 
portance of the great pro- 
fession he has chosen and 
the deathly seriousness of 
it.” This is the opinion 
of Edgar T. Cutter of Chi- 
cago, superintendent of 
the central division of the 
Associated Press. 
“University trained 
men are rapidly increas- 
ing in number in the 
ranks of the workers of 
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Training Beginners 


Gordon MacQuarrie, city editor, Superior 
(Wis.) Telegram, writing in Editor and Pub- 
lisher, cites the city editor’s responsibility in de- 
veloping reporters from “raw material” and 
deplores the low wages paid reporters on small 
papers. 


Determined to build up a staff of trained 
news gatherers, Mr. MacQuarrie opened a 
“school of journalism” in his own office. First 
he turned to the public library, recommending 
to beginning reporters, certain books on news 
writing. Every Monday there was a conference 
at which various newspaper problems were dis- 
cussed. The “students” were told to keep 
earbon copies of their stories and to compare 
their original work with the story as it ap- 
peared after being edited. He urged the read- 
ing of other newspapers so the reporters might 
learn newspaper style. 


And finally, he says, he, himself, was sympa- 


many. The young men 
particularly are anxious- 
ly yearning for ‘by lines’ 
and dislike to bury their 
identity in the name of 
an organization. But we 
do not lack capable re- 
cruits willing to make the 
sacrifice. 

“The straight news will 
always be in demand. 
Radio and the _ tabloid 
paper craze will have no 
effect beyond making it 
more valuable. I don’t 
believe the Associated 
Press serves a single tab- 
loid paper and to me the 
movement cannot go very 








the Associated Press. We 
find that graduates of 
colleges and particularly 


a lot. 





thetic with beginners—and, after all, that helps 


far. Pictures are becom- 
ing more popular in all 
papers and there is some 








schools of journalism have 
a serious attitude toward 
the work that is highly desirable. Our work is of 
such great importance that it cannot be success- 
fully undertaken in a frivolous frame of mind. We 
use 120,000 miles of wire and serve 1,250 daily 
papers. The utmost in accuracy and sobriety is 
required. 

“The University man takes hold quicker and ad- 
vances much fster than the more or less ‘half- 
baked’ high school or junior college graduate. When 
his stories go over the wire they are rarely followed 
by ‘kills’ of ‘corrections.’ I am not a university 
man but I appreciate the advantages of education. 


44 ANY of the larger universities now have 

elaborate facilities for practical instruction 
in journalism. The more notable of these are of 
course Missouri, Columbia, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Illinois. This is highly desirable but it is all 
in vain unless the students are taught that journal- 
ism is not a joke, and that they play with human 
lives when they play with the keys of their type- 
writers. 

“The saddest feature of much brilliant journalism 
is the anonymity of it. The Associated Press men 
are great sufferers in this respect. Everyone reads 
the great accounts of the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier, the wreck of the Shenandoah, the finding of 
the sea-plane PN-9, the death of Floyd Collins; but 
very few know the names of the writers of these 
stories. This is a discouraging feature that deters 
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talk of the Associated 
Press members organizing 
a picture service. If enough of the members wish 
it something like this may be undertaken next year. 

“The broadcasting of market reports and stock 
and bond quotations will not take a single reader 
from the financial pages of the newspaper. A man 
owning United Fruit has neither the time nor the 
patience to listen to an announcer read a long list 
of alphabetical quotations when he wants informa- 
tion only about United Fruit. 


66 ADIO, I believe, will increase instead of de- 

crease newspaper circulations. The Asso- 
ciated Press now permits the broadcasting of brief 
bulletins of the news it supplies. Listeners catch- 
ing a brief note of an event of importance over their 
sets will go out and get a newspaper that they 
probably would not have purchased to get the full 
details. 

“Universities are becoming great news centers 
now. Someone has said that there were 50,000 col- 
lege students in the United States in 1900. There 
are now about 750,000 and their doings are im- 
portant. The Associated Press has full-time rep- 
resentatives at a great many of the larger institu- 
tions. The University of Michigan was first, and 
the University of Missouri, the second, to require 
the services of an extra man to collect their news.” 

Mr. Cutter is a man of more than middle age. 
He worked on many papers before entering the 
service of the Associated Press. 
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) pe probably the first time in the history of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, this fraternity now has in its pos- 
session a set of definite aims and policies. 

This does not mean that it has never before hai 
any particular aims and policies but rather that 
those aims and policies which defined its course in 
the past were not gathered under one “roof” and 
presented in the unmistakable, indelible manner 
that marks the presentation of the aims and policies 
of the fraternity as interpreted by its present 
executives. We now have these aims and policies 
in brochure form and The Quill is further establish- 
ing them in the minds of fraternity members and 
others engaged in teaching and practicing journal- 
ism by publishing in this issue a statment by the 
executive council. 

The point of controversy affecting the fraternity’s 
aims and policies throughout its existence has been 
wrapped up in the belief on the one side that the 
fraternity should be “honorary” and the opposing 
opinion that the fraternity should be professional. 
For some unknown reason proponents and oppo- 
nents of the two schools could see no union of the 
two thoughts—either Sigma Delta Chi must be 
professional or it must be honorary. The fact that 
it could not be professional and at the same time 
honorary would lead to the belief that there is no 
honor among professional journalists or, perhaps, 
that journalists are far too worldly to dabble with 
anything so collegiate as an honorary fraternity. 

As those who read the executive council’s state- 
ment on the following pages will discover, the fra- 
ternity of today is of the opinion that it can be 
both honorary and professional, that it can be both 
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collegiate and at the same time not amateurish and 
that it has definite aims and policies that affect and 
should interest the undergraduate, instructor and 
graduate in journalism. 

Unquestionably there will always be a breach of 
some sort between the active newspaper man and 
the instructor in journalism. Perhaps it is merely 
a reaction after having served four years under the 
tutelage of the faculty that causes the practicing 
journalist to have so little regard for the instructor. 
Perhaps it is because the world at large, still doubt- 
ing the value of a college education, has only de- 
rision for anything collegiate and the graduate, 
greatly outnumbered, falls in line. But regardless 
of the cause, the situation exists and must be faced 
—the newspaperman in the field, as a general rule, 
does not have the confidence he should have in those 
who make up the journalism faculties. 

Because of this situation, the faculty man has un- 
justly been shunted to one side in affairs affecting 
Sigma Delta Chi for this sentiment against him 
has also penetrated into the undergraduate forces 
and they have joined alumni in ignoring faculty aid 
and, in fact, doubting faculty ability. 

Sigma Delta Chi as a body was not wholly aware 
of this condition until finally members of journal- 
ism faculties in righteous indignation revolted and 
revealed their reaction toward the slighting ad- 
ministered by active and undergraduate journalists 
by appointing investigating committees to look into 
conditions and suggest remedial measures. 

Nothing could have been better for Sigma Delta 
Chi. Fundamentally the fraternity was as sound 
as the well known Rock of Gibraltar but undoubted- 
ly its policy was built on the future at the expense 
of the present and only those in immediate touch 
with the directing heads were acquainted with, and, 
therefore, in sympathy with its plans. 

With the issuance of the Aims and Policies state- 
ment, the fraternity outlines its course definitely, 
gives due recognition to the various elements on 
which its success is dependent and lays the founda- 
tion for a harmonious effort on the part of faculty, 
undergraduates and alumni that should result in a 
stronger and better fraternity and therefore, even- 
tually, the advancement of the profession of 
journalism. 


ty is interesting to note the various types of spe- 
cialized writing that have been developed during 
recent years and to see how this development has 
affected the teaching of journalism and the serv- 
ices offered by newspapers. 

The most outstanding field of specialized writing, 
of course, covers agriculture. With the advent of 
the farmer into politics, or rather, as federal aid for 
the farmer became a political issue and the voting 
power of the farmer was strengthened by organ- 
ization, it became necessary and worthwhile to give 
greater recognition in the press to the farmer. 
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Farm supplements, sections and departments be- 
gan to appear and there was a demand for writers 
who were familiar not only with words and gram- 
matical construction but also with plows, animal 
husbandry and the like. Necessity being the parent 
of invention, schools devoted to agricultural jour- 
nalism were organized and in due time there were 
graduated students who understood, spoke and 
wrote the language of the farm. 

These students were literally grabbed up by farm 
journals, newspapers and publicity departments 
and: still there is a demand for similarly trained 
writers. 

The field of engineering has also been broken into 
by the journalist and highly attractive salaries 
await the trained writer who delves into the mys- 
teries of civil, electrical 
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had abandoned newspaper 
$16,019. 

This serves as a warning not to men who are 
planning on a life of writing but rather to the 
newspapers who persist in holding down the sal- 
aries of their editorial staffs. Writers will find sal- 
aries commensurate with their ability but the news- 
paper must necessarily content itself with writers 
who lack the qualities that would bring them 
greater returns. 

Newspapers are admittedly a mere means to an 
end and not the end itself. Every writer regard- 
less of what branch of writing he has finally drifted 
into, admits that newspaper experience is excellent 
training—but training for something other than 
newspaper work. No doubt other branches of writ- 

ing appreciate the benev- 


work entirely was 





or mechanical engineer- f[- 
ing. Business admin- 
istration is another field 
that needs men who can 
juggle words with one 
hand and office pactices 
or merchandising schemes 
with the other. 

No longer need _ the 
trained writer think only 
of the newspaper when 
seeking a place to sell his 
wares. The newspaper in 
fact, is rapidly losing its 
appeal for writers and 
unless some definite ac- 
tion is taken toward the 
betterment of salaries for 
reporters and desk* men, 
newspapers are going to 
find themselves taking the 
overflow of talent from 
other lines of endeavor— 





Politics 


Bane of a newspaper’s hectic existence, 

Wrecker of morals, faith and consistence, 

Scoffing the editor’s futile resistance, 
Thus does King Politics reign. 


Lurking at every turn, sly and invidious, 

Hard-bitten master, relentless, fastidious, 

Practicing methods quite plainly insidious, 
Thus does King Politics reign. 


Offering promise of glory and power, 

Influence garnered—a coveted dower, 

Laughing at last, as the press is left sour, 
Thus does King Politics reign. 


Fickle, he is, quite beyond all conception, 

Taking for granted a welcome reception, 

Traitor to all since his early inception, 
Thus does King Politics reign. 


Surely you'll lose if you honor the fellow. 

Yet, if you shun him, they'll say you are yellow. 

Ponder that problem until you are mellow, 
And still will King Politics reign. 


olence of the newspaper 
in providing them with 
trained men but, needless 
to say, this appreciation 
does not improve the 
standard of writing as 
found in the news column 
of the modern press. 
Thus, specialized writ- 
ing is having a definite 
effect on the profession of 
journalism, not only open- 
ing up new fields for the 
writer but giving him 
greater opportunity for 
advancement. 


T is a fact, well known 
and one that is greatly 
stressed in journal- 
ism classes, that news- 








and getting the dregs in- 

stead of the cream. College graduates who have 
spent much time and money preparing themselves 
for the writing profession are no longer attracted 
by the so-called glamor and romance of the news- 
papers. They are getting their thrill from other 
forms of writing—and from the reward this writ- 
ing brings. 

An interesting commentary on salaries of writers 
was recently carried in the Baltimore Evening Sun 
under the by-line of Gerald W. Johnson, associate 
editor of this newspaper and formerly a professor 
of journalism at the University of North Carolina. 
His article covered a survey of Columbia graduates 
who had been out of the university at least 
ten years. 

He found that at the end of the ten-year period, 
the average salary of the men who had remained in 
newspaper work was $6,016. The average salary of 
men who had gone into publicity work was $10,330 
and the average salary of trained journalists who 


+ papers throw into the 

waste basket far more 
copy than they use. And yet, as one reads what 
finally appears in printed form, one cannot help 
wondering what sort of stuff it was that failed to 
win editorial approval. Surely it must have been 
either obscene, exceedingly petty or totally unread- 
able to have been replaced by some of the matter 
that survived the editor’s shears. 

Proud as we are of the progress that has been 
made by the American press, we must feel somewhat 
ashamed of some of its practices. During recent 
years newspapers have continually broadened their 
services to their communities, improved health con- 
ditions, eliminated vice, sponsored every movement 
that has had for its purpose the betterment of gen- 
eral welfare. And yet, in doing this many news- 
papers have neglected their fundamental obligation 
to their readers, the improvement of their editorial 
and advertising content. 

It might be well to retrieve some of that copy that 
goes into the waste basket. 











Sigma Delta Chi—Its Aims and Its Progress 


A Statement by the Executive Council of the Fraternity 


——- S Anything Wrong with Sigma Delta Chi? 
: i  Criticisms—adverse and favorable, un- 
| friendly and friendly — recently leveled 
| at “Journalism Fraternities” have centered 
=i!) chiefly on Sigma Delta Chi as dominant in 
_ its field. Some of the criticism, as applied 
to Sigma Delta Chi, is sound; some of it is unsound either 
because it is predicated on conditions in a single chapter 
or college or because it is based on misunderstanding of 
the prevailing policies of the organization and the pur- 
poses underlying them. 


Criticism is a good thing because it stimulates analysis 
of acts and motives. What follows herein is not intended 
as a reply to criticism but is intended to be in the nature 
of an introspective analysis. Its purpose is to familiarize 
members and others with the aims and progress of Sigma 
Delta Chi. It will afford opportunity for examination 
of our acts with full knowledge of our motives and for 
measurement of the value of our goals and the distance 
we have progressed toward them. 

It is necessary to bear in mind in testing the sound- 
ness of what is pictured herein that it is descriptive of 
NATIONAL conditions rather than of those on any individ- 
ual campus and that distinction must be made between 
those things which are ORGANIC and those which should 
be regarded as purely FUNCTIONAL. 


An open-minded discussion of Sigma Delta Chi's 
aims and progress demands that certain facts of a his- 
torical nature relating to its development be taken into 
consideration. These facts constitute background and are 
necessary to a clear understanding of the organization as 
it is today and of its more recent policies and present 
needs. 





HE first School of Journalism matriculated its first 

class in 1909. In the same year Sigma Delta Chi was 
founded at De Pauw University. The origin of the fra- 
ternity may be said therefore to have been co-incident 
with that of journalistic instruction. Its growth has fol- 
lowed the spread of teaching of journalism. Its develop- 
ment in a sense parallels the success and mistakes in the 
development of such instruction. If the latter is today 
not entirely sure that it has found itself; if schools are 
finding it desirable to discontinue journalism entirely; if 
it is being learned that college press bureaus do not serve 
the purpose of schools and departments of journalism; and 
if major changes in the nature of the curriculum are being 
generally discussed as advisable; all of which are true; it 
is little wonder that Sigma Delta Chi has had a high 
mortality among its chapters in the smaller schools and 
finds itself still with a few that have difficulty living up 
to present day requirements. Nevertheless, it is that early 
expansion that gave Sigma Delta Chi its present day 
dominance. 

In the beginning the fraternity was “honorary.” 
Professionalism was then not sufficiently developed in the 
schools to support a “national” on any other basis. As 
an honorary, however, it played an important part in 
certain schools in securing professional instruction for 


those schools. In 1916 the desirability of professional 
requirements for membership was recognized when the 
Missouri convention changed the title Honorary Journal- 
istic Fraternity, to Professional Journalistic Fraternity. 
But the Great War intervened, however, to prevent any 
great alteration in the character of membership and as 
late as 1922 certain chapters failed to realize the change 
and designated themselves as honorary. This is not sur- 
prising when it is recalled that many chapters were nearly 
extinct during the war, and that several national con- 
ventions—at which policies and ideals are established— 
had to be abandoned. 

The influences and movements now current came 
into being therefore after the first year or two of the 
present decade. Sigma Delta Chi compared with fra- 
ternities of other professions is young, just 17 years old. 
It has now been ten years since the need for reconstruc- 
tion of its earliest foundations was first discerned but due 
to circumstances entirely unavoidable the present develop- 
ments have a history of not to exceed 4 or 5 years. 
Since it usually requires a year or two years to establish 
firmly a change in policy and to note the success or failure 
of new requirements, the brevity of this reconstruction 
period is particularly significant. 

This series of facts are presented not by way of 
apology or excuse, but to permit clear understanding of 
what follows. Apology by Sigma Delta Chi for its record, 
whatever mistakes it may contain, would be as inappro- 
priate as apology for journalism teaching itself. To the 
contrary, Sigma Delta Chi rejoices in having been a 
pioneer; is gratified in its position and its achievements; 
and recognizing that constantly changing conditions con- 
stantly demand changes, believes in its ability to meet 
new situations and finds hope in its prospects and oppor- 
tunities for future service. At no time in its history has 
the apparent future of Sigma Delta Chi warranted the 
degree of allegiance and support that it does today. 


HE purposes of Sigma Delta Chi are those expressed 
by its founders. They are defined in the “preamble 
and object” of the Constitution: 


1. “To associate college journalists of talent, truth and energy 
into a more intimately organized unit of good fellowship.” 


2. “To assist the members in acquiring the noblest principles 
of journalism and to co-operate with them in this field.” 


3. “To advance the standards of the press by fostering a higher 
ethical code, thus increasing its value as an uplifting social 


agency.” 

The foregoing statements of purpose have the char- 
acteristic breadth of scope desirable and necessary to all 
constitutional expressions that endure through changing 
years. They are specific. They name the task, though not 
the tool. They are sufficiently nonrestrictive to permit 
a wide variety of activity looking toward the fulfillment 
of the objects expressed. The uniting in membership and 
friendship of journalists capable of receiving high ideals, 
and the development of idealistic principles both on the 
campus and in the profession of journalism certainly offer 
Sigma Delta Chi a thousand-fold opportunities for service 
to members and to journalism. Sigma Delta Chi regards 
service to Journalism as service to Humanity. 
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Let us look then at Sigma Delta Chi organically and 
functionally to see what it is doing to fulfill its purposes! 
Let us notice what of its purposes it is not fulfilling! 
Let us observe how what it is and what it is doing are 
related to its purposes! 


M EMBERSHIP is the life blood, the soul and body, 
the being of a fraternity. Membership is the fra- 
ternity. The fraternity functions or fails with the num- 
ber or the quality of its members. There is therefore no 
question of as much importance to such an organization 
as that of membership. In Sigma Delta Chi, because it is 
a professional society, character of members is vital rather 
than number of members. By character of members we 
refer to their professional fitness for association together 
as well as their scholastic talent, their energy and their 
moral qualifications. 


(¥ obviously underlying importance in the selection 
of a suitable membership, however, is the question 
of location of chapters. To convey the point by a far- 
fetched illustration, a chapter of a professional journalistic 
fraternity could not be maintained in a medical school. 
“Active chapters” of Sigma Delta Chi, according to Sec- 
tion 1, Article V of the Constitution, “may be established 
in universities and colleges where a college newspaper is 
published, and where instruction in journalism is firmly 
established in the curriculum.” This clause reflects the 
more modern professional requirements of the fraternity. 
As previously stated, many charters were granted during 
the wave of enthusiasm among the colleges for courses in 
journalism which now would not be considered. Today, 
a school must be as eligible as a petitioner. As evidence 
of the tendencies to “tighten up” and expand more con- 
servatively, the fraternity for the last few years has had 
an “expansion officer,” the 2nd Vice-President, usually 
a teacher of journalism competent to pass on eligibility 
because of his familiarity with curriculum and schools. 
Not only are Constitutional requirements more rigid, but 
inspection and investigation of petitioners are more thor- 
ough. Each petition must be filed under certain definite 
rules and regulations. The result has been in some cases 
that local organizations desiring entrance have been com- 
pelled to change their entire character and personnel in 
order to conform to standard. 

Tightening up of membership requirements along 
with charter requirements has resulted in the loss of sev- 
eral established chapters in recent years. It may prove 
necessary to drop others. At the opening of 1926, ac- 
cording to the expansion officer: “Of the 38 chapters, 
30 are located at institutions with strong professional 
courses of study. Of the remaining 8, four are too small 
to have professional schools, and the other four will prob- 
ably have them within the next five years. * * * 
The four small schools * * * cannot hold on much 
longer if the present standards are enforced.” 

Of the four “constitutional” classes of membership, 
“Active,” “Alumni,” “Associate” and “National Hon- 
orary,” the chief concern is with the Active or Under- 
graduate. Actives automatically move into the Alumni 
class when college days end and the number of Asso- 
ciate and National Honorary members is comparatively 
small. 

The provisions under which Active members of 
Sigma Delta Chi are selected follow: 
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Constitution, Article IV, Section 2:— 

“Active members shall be chosen from among those per- 
sons who are students in good standing in the college or 
university where the chapter is established.” 

By-laws, Section 27:— 

“The candidate for membership must give evidence of 
professional journalistic ability and must have done actual 
and proficient work in journalism, either in or out of 
college.” 

By-laws, Section 28:— 

“No person shall be initiated into the fraternity until he 
has signed a pledge in duplicate, indicating his decision to 
practice journalism in his life profession. Such declara- 
tion shall be forwarded in the original to the Secretary of 
the fraternity, who shall record same with the enrollment 
papers, and no man shall be enrolled or registered as a 
member unless such pledge is filed with the Secretary. The 
chapter president shall attest the pledge and certify to the 
qualifications of the candidate and his suitability for mem- 
bership.” 

Constitution :— 

“The term ‘journalism’ is defined by Sigma Delta Chi 
to include the following: 

“The direction of the editorial policy of, the editing of, 
and the writing for, newspapers or periodicals.” 

Approved Active Chapter Constitution :— 

“This chapter shall have power to fix academic and 
professional qualifications for membership in addition to 
those of the national organization by by-laws or amend- 
ments to this constitution.” 


Since the character of undergraduate membership is 
all important, a slight digression may be pertinent and 
permissible just here to consider the question of enforce- 
ment of these regulations. 


ATIONAL policies are made by the undergraduates 

themselves in national convention and it is expected 
that it will be their purpose to carry them out and live 
up to such standards as they from time to time set for 
themselves. Reliance is placed therefore in the integrity 
of Active members in the matter of elections of new mem- 
bers. Beyond this the fraternity has no check except 
through the Chapter Advisors—or as they are better 
known, Faculty Advisors. While not looked upon by 
National officials as enforcing officers they are expected 
to be all that the constitutional provision creating them 
implies: 


By-laws, Section 36:— 

“The Chapter Advisor shall be chosen from among the 
alumni or associate members of fraternity resident in the 
city in which the chapter is located. He shall preferably 
be a member of the faculty of school or department of 
journalism. He shall be charged with the duty of acting 
as advisor to the chapter at all times and as such he will 
be considered as the representative of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the fraternity.” 


Returning to the further consideration of member- 
ship, other classes of members are provided for as follows: 


Constitution, Article IV:— 


Section 4: “Associate members shall be those elected from 
the profession of journalism either by active chapters or the 
Executive Council. An Associate member, elected by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, may be assigned to a chapter with the 
unanimous consent of the chapter.” 


Section 5: “National Honorary members shall be men of 
high distinction in journalism and shall be elected only by 
the national convention. Nominations for such election may 
be made to the national convention by ‘Active or Alumni 
chapters, by delegates to the national convention or by the 
Executive Council. Election shall be by unanimous vote 
Initiation of a National Honorary member shall be by the 
chapter designated for such purpose by the Executive 
Council.” 
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N bringing its members into the organization Sigma 

Delta Chi fulfills its first purpose. Having members, 
what does it do towards its second obligation? What does 
it do to assist them to acquire highest ideals and to co- 
operate with them in that field? 

Here again it is apparent that our earliest and most 
important concern is with our undergraduate membership. 
As the seeds of our influence are sown and take root on 
the campus, so must our idealism bear fruit in the practice 
of journalism! 

The existence of good is an influence for good! Sigma 
Delta Chi, standing for the betterment of Journalism, is 
expected to serve as an inspiration to underclassmen, and 
it is intended that its reputation shall be such that they 
shall aspire to join its ranks. Attainment of membership 
as a recognition of superior attainments and qualifications 
constitutes a mark of distinction and a source of pride, 
stimulating continued ambition and achievement. 

These are the first influences of Sigma Delta Chi on 
the campus. They are intangible but should not be min- 
imized in importance. Nor should the next influence, 
which is the initiation, in which the idealism of the 
society is impressed upon unusually receptive minds 
through the ritual and the obligation therein as- 
sumed by the “candidate.” These lessons, even though 
the words be forgotten, are as time enduring as the in- 
fluence of chapter and national fraternity traditions, 
familiarity with which is acquired during active member- 


ship. 


M OST of our chapters undertake some activities of a 
beneficial nature, such as publishing a newspaper 
or magazine, promoting professional lectures, or possibly 
conducting contests and offering prizes for college or 
country newspaper enterprise in journalism. Activities 
directly less beneficial in nature have been indulged in by 
some chapters, many times for the purpose of carrying 
on an activity, professional, but non-productive of revenue. 
Chapter activities, owing to varying conditions on the 
different campuses, must necessarily be left to individual 
chapter ingenuity and initiative. The national convention, 
however, constitutes a place for exchange of ideas and 
experiences relating to activities, and the subject has fre- 
quently been given a great deal of consideration, both in 
committee and on the floor of the convention. The re- 
port of the committee of the 1923 convention on chapter 
activities expressed what may be considered the national 
viewpoint on this subject. This report has been incor- 
porated in the “Manual” for chapter officers and in part 
is as follows: 

“The chapter should: 
1. Try to keep the active membership interested in Journalistic 

work, by having them actively engaged in that work during 

their school term. 


2. Encourage Journalism on its campus by: 
a. Furthering the interests of press clubs. 
b. Conducting reporters’ schools for publications and offer: 
ing prizes for meritorious stories. 
c. Endeavoring to build up more Journalistic courses in the 
school. 
d. Bringing Journalistic speakers to the school. 
3. Encourage high school Journalism by: 
a. Holding high school editors’ conventions. ; 
b. Awarding Pes for the best high school papers in the 
state or district. 
c. Establishing high school exchange and criticism. 


4. Encourage Journalism in outside papers, particularly in coun- 
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try weekly publications wherever the university and outside 
editors are in any way connected and wherever the strength 
of the chapter will permit. 


5. Publish chapter papers only under supervision of some fac- 
ulty brother of Sigma Delti Chi. (Other provisions on this 
point are covered in the committee on chapter publications.) 


6. The committee is of the opinion that the non-Journalistic 
activities should not be undertaken at the expense of the 
Journalistic and would recommend the limiting of all univer- 
sity activities to two major functions each year. Attempts 
to undertake the management of large campus affairs, such 
as stadium and Union drives, are to be discouraged.” 
Each chapter makes up a report of its activities during 

the year and submits this, along with a scrap book exhibit 
and other records of the chapter, for examination by the 
Executive Council. These documents are considered in 
competition with all other chapters of the fraternity for 
an award in the Chapter Efficiency Contest. The chapter 
showing the best record is presented with a large silver 
loving cup donated each year by one of the faculty mem- 
bers of the fraternity. The score card used in judging 
this contest is presented here as evidence of the value of 
the various forms of chapter activity in the opinion of 
the national officers. 


Items of Contest New Score Basis. 


Character of Chapter Meetings.............. 26 points 
Journalism Activities (three) .................. _ 
I TU fn a ee 
Finance and Records.................-----0.0----«- >: * 
Character of Membership........................ 7" 
ene FRmIIII ea chs csi a 
Exhibit at National Convention.............. oo 
CS A 100 


*Reduced in value when membership qualifications were 
made more severe. See By-laws, Section 28. 


UCH is the influence of the fraternity on the activities 

of its undergraduate members. But it would be unfair 
to leave the subject without touching upon the relation- 
ship of the faculty man to the student in such matters. 
This can be most adequately done in presenting two quo- 
tations from the recent teachers’ considerations of “the 
fraternity question.” The first of these is made in ref- 
erence to forms of activity by the fraternities, which in 
the report are considered, to say the least, as carried too 
far. The critic says: 

“It is undoubtedly true, as was pointed out in one return, 
that these problems are merely the journalism department's share 
in the general problem of student ‘activities. The point we 
wish to make here is that we ourselves cannot escape our share 
of responsibility for the character of the tasks which the student 
assumes, and which take up so much of his spare time. * * * * 
It is to be suspected that the professor of journalism often uses 
the student for departmental and administrative ends, and it 
may even be this same professor who is so graceless as to com- 
plain of these activities and distractions. The most doubtful 
educationally of the activities listed can perhaps be laid at the 
door of the journalism professor.” 

This quotation is presented, not in criticism of the 
teachers of journalism, but to emphasize the relationship 
between the teacher, the fraternity, and the student mem- 
ber, in the influence of Sigma Delta Chi activities on the 
member. A positive expression of the opportunity of 
faculty members in making the activity influence of the 
fraternity what it should be, is in the second quotation 
as follows: 

“To work out a professional program, one correspondent 
suggests, the undergraduates must have the fullest co-operation 
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of the teachers of journalism. ‘In fact’, he says, ‘the problem 
of making the chapter an ideal chapter is largely one of faculty 
interest and guidance. A little investigation will show that there 
are chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, for instance, which are develop- 
ing fine professional programs, and a little further investigation 
will disclose that interested faculty men are very largely respon- 
sible. Undergraduates are undergraduates after all, and their 
membership in a professional fraternity is too brief for them to 
accomplish very much without the continuing interest and guid- 
ance of their elders in the faculty. I would lay a large measure 
of responsibility for local chapter failure at the doors of the 
teachers of journalism’.” 

A further favorable influence on the member, which 
may be credited to the fraternity, lies in the out-of-the- 
classroom contact between member and instructor. Stu- 
dents and teachers are given opportunity to approach each 
other on a much more personal basis, and the member 
has opportunity to derive much from the personal contact 
with, and, indeed, from the personality of the teacher. 


LL of these influences are more or less local. Al- 
though opportunities for direct help and influence 
by the national organization are less frequent, efforts have 
been made in this direction with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In 1922 the First Vice-President was made super- 
visor of chapter publications, and each chapter is expected 
to mail copies of its publications to him. If needed, his 
criticism is given to the chapter immediately, but, in any 
event, the general character of the work for the year is 
discussed in his report at national convention with a view 
to raising ideals and standards. 

The national convention itself carries with it an im- 
mensely inspiring influence for those who attend, for 
there the delegates get an impression of the aggregate 
efforts and progress being made toward our purposes, 
and an insight into the potentialities of an organization 
of the character of Sigma Delta Chi. 

There is inspiration also for the undergraduate in 
giving honor where honor is due. Sigma Delta Chi does 
this by election of men of high distinction in journalism 
to honorary membership. While the election is always 
at convention, nominations may be made by the active 
chapters, which gives opportunity for discussion of the 
characteristics of the candidates which fit them for such 
recognition. 


N 1923 large prizes were awarded by officers of the 

fraternity for two sets of essays, one from undergrad- 
uate members, and one from alumni members, on sub- 
jects intended to stress ethics of journalism. These con- 
tests lead to the establishment of the annual Past Presi- 
dents’ Prize Contest. This contest is open to any male 
student in any school in which Sigma Delta Chi has a 
chapter. Prizes aggregating $150 are donated to the fra- 
ternity by the two immediate past presidents, and are 
awarded for the best essays on designated professional 
subjects. 

The Iowa State chapter offers each year a gold watch 
to the winner of the International Reporter's Contest 
This contest is open to reporters on college publications. 
The basis of the award is the most meritorious piece of 
reporting or editorial effort, a summary of which is sent 
by responsible persons on the campus to the judging com- 
mittee at the convention. 

For the purpose of stimulating better editorial writing 
in American collegiate journalism, and to establish an 
award in recognition of the meritorious services and ability 
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of the author of the year’s best editorial appearing in a 
college newspaper, the DePauw Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi has created an annual Editorial Award. Candidates 
for the award must be undergraduates regularly contrib- 
uting to the editorial columns of a college newspaper, 
located on a campus where there is a chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The subject of the editorial submitted by a 
candidate for the award shall have bearing upon some 
campus question or situation, not of purely local interest. 
The editorial shall have appeared in a college newspaper 
during the college year preceding the time of award, May. 

It is as yet too early to prophesy what success will 
attend the latest effort of Sigma Delta Chi to be of service 
in developing the ideals of its active members. During 
the present year, steps are being taken to put into opera- 
tion a plan under which, in co-operation with the journal 
ism departments, the active chapters can be supplied with 
suitable speakers on professional subjects. It is hoped 
that circuits can be arranged which will give every chapter, 
and every school at which there is a chapter, the benefit 
of this service. 


HE fraternity magazine, THE QUILL, furnishes, how- 

ever, the most potent educational influence of the na 
tional organization. THE QUILL at present consists of 24 
pages, published 6 times a year. It is mailed to each under- 
graduate at his college address, and furnishes the only 
direct contact between the individual Active member and 
the National fraternity. 

For years THE QUILL was issued at irregular and 
for the most part infrequent intervals. During the ma- 
jority of this time it was not a publication to which a 
journalistic fraternity could point with pride. Its funda- 
mental troubles were financial, and its lack of stability 
was sufficient cause for discouragement of any editorial 
interest and enthusiasm. 

Seeking the best financial arrangement possible for 
its magazine, and patterning after the only program which 
has been found successful by other college fraternities, 
Sigma Delta Chi, two years ago, put into effect its life 
subscription plan. Under this plan each initiate becomes 
a subscriber for life. Members pay only for their own 
subscription, but this insures a certainty of revenue, a 
continuity of growth in circulation and, in time, both an 
increase in size and in frequency of publication. 

The magazine having been put on a sound financial 
basis, editorial improvement was immediately effected 
Ethical professionalism was made the dominant note, and 
in the last year matter from the pens of the best news- 
paper editors and executives in the country have filled its 
columns. Since the change, there has been a subscription 
demand for THE QUILL from college libraries, and there 
have been some calls for quantities to be used in class- 
room work. 

THE QUILL, as it develops, will undoubtedly carry 
the ideals of Sigma Delta Chi far beyond its own ranks! 


HE school of journalism terminates its active influence 

upon, if not interest in, a student, when it gives him 
his degree, or possibly after it has helped him to find his 
first job. It has no contacts with its graduates to keep 
alive its teachings. 

Sigma Delta Chi, however, continues where the 
school of journalism leaves off. It believes that it can 
serve both journalism and its members in so doing. It 
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would keep alive its purposes and from time to time 
freshen them in the minds of its members who have en- 
tered the practice of their profession. By so doing it 
will better serve those purposes, and will most quickly 
witness the fruition of its needs of idealism. 

Alumni are just undergraduates grown up—Actives 
who have left college. Our interest in our Alumni is 
therefore merely a continuing interest. Alumni must 
always occupy a secondary place in the fraternity, chrono- 
logically and in importance. If the mention of the word 
Alumni in connection with the fraternity has seemed fre- 
quent in the last year or two, it has been merely because 
of attention to a hitherto neglected element in the fra- 
ternity and not because interest in Alumni development 
in any sense or manner overshadows that in the under- 
graduate. 

That the Alumni reciprocate with continued interest 
in the fraternity has been from time to time made evident 
by the voluntary organization of Alumni Chapters in 
various sections of the country. No more proof is needed 
than is found in the fact that more than 200 Alumni paid 
cash for their life subscriptions to THE QUILL on the 
strength of a promise that it would be improved and 
made truly professional. In so doing they, among other 
things, proved their desire for a continuing contact with 
the fraternity and its ideals. 

THE QUILL offers a direct and frequent contact be- 
tween the fraternity and its Alumni members, and the 
life subscription constitutes a link between the ideals of 
Sigma Delta Chi and the Alumnus engaged in the practice 
of journalism. The Active member, who at the time 
of his initiation becomes a life subscriber, cements that 
link for all time to come so far as he himself is concerned. 
If such a link is desirable in a social fraternity, and many 
of them have adopted such a plan, how much more mean- 
ingful it is in a professional organization which exists for 
the definite ultimate cause of raising the standards of 
journalism! 


T may be said just here, parenthetically, that if the fra- 

ternity expects to exercise an influence on its Alumni, 
it is also true that the Alumni members will exercise an 
influence on the fraternity. Active in the practice of 
Journalism, they will be in a position to be of immense 
value in shaping the fraternity’s policies to increase its 
benefits and usefulness to the undergraduate. There is 
already eloquent evidence of this in the increasing demand 
for strict professional requirements for membership. It 
goes without saying that the Alumni of Sigma Delta Chi, 
the “honorary” organization of its earlier days, are not all 
practicing journalism. Indeed, with the strict professional 
pledge in effect less than two years, a questionnaire 
investigation by Sigma Delta Chi last Fall, Lane that 
189 out of 557 alumni who made returns were engaged 
in vocations other than journalism. Such members, of 
course, have little 1: common with the 210 newspaper 
executives, 27 newspaper owners, 63 reporters, and 12 
copy readers, or even with the 18 advertising agency men, 
the 24 reporting themselves as engaged in publicity, or 
the 14 free lances. This heterogeneous characteristic of 
our Alumni chapters, and the obvious lack of common 
interest revealed the importance of, and to a great extent, 
created the demand for, strict professional membership 
requirements. 


As to Sigma Delta Chi’s influence with the Associate 
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and Honorary classes of membership, little need be said. 
Their ethical conduct in the practice of journalism is their 
chief qualification and recommendation for membership. 
They are kept in touch with fraternity aims and progress 
through the all-important QuILL, and of course have nor- 
mal reactions to its teachings. 


S a service to its Alumni members, and to the pro- 

fession, Sigma Delta Chi less than a year ago put 
into operation its PERSONNEL BUREAU. This Bureau is 
proving successful in finding lucrative employment for 
members, including those just leaving college, and in 
supplying the right kind of men for journalistic vacancies. 
Extremely careful consideration is given to both the re- 
quirements of the job and the qualifications of the member 
before the applicant is brought in touch with his pro- 
spective employer. The Director of the Personnel Bureau 
is the Alumni Secretary of the fraternity. It may be 
mentioned that the cost of organization of this service 
was entirely underwritten by officers and loyal alumni 
of the fraternity, and the fraternity has not invested one 
penny in it. It is being conducted on a self-sustaining 
but non-profit basis. 


T now remains to show in what manner Sigma Delta 
Chi expects to advance the standards of the press by 
fostering a higher ethical code. 

Sigma Delta Chi has from time to time expressed its 
approval of journalistic virtues, and disapproved of jour- 
nalistic sins, by convention resolution. These expressions 
have been made public to some extent and no doubt have 
done some good if they have no more than had a share 
in formulating public opinion. Their chief value no doubt 
has been in their effect on the undergraduate mind. The 
great hope of Sigma Delta Chi lies not in convention 
resolutions, however. 

No one would question that there has been a change 
for the better in the character of the personnel in the 
majority of the newspaper offices of this country in the 
last decade and a half. The old time reporter is giving 
place to the college trained journalist, and with the change 
in personnel in the offices, newspaper writing is improv- 
ing. The schools of journalism are leaving their imprint 
on journalistic practice! 

In the same way, Sigma Delta Chi will make its in- 
fluence felt. It will send picked men, the cream of the 
journalism student bodies, trained in ethics and ideals, 
into the ranks of journalism practitioners. Sigma Delta 
Chi will, through means already described, continue to 
influence these men. As they assume the responsibility 
of making and directing the editorial policies of the pub- 
lications which they serve, as they attain “the seats of the 
mighty,” who can deny that Sigma Delta Chi will be 
serving the cause of better journalism? In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that many of them are already 
occupying positions of responsibility and trust. Referring 
again to the questionnaire sent to members last Fall, the 
returns show that of the 557 alumni who responded, 210 
were newspaper exeoutives, that is, editors, city editors, 
and heads of department. Twenty-seven were newspaper 
owners. These figures, applied to our entire alumni body, 
would indicate that 42 per cent of our graduate members 
have a voice in formulating policies. Only 75 mem- 
bers making returns were reporters and copy readers. 

That the individual influence of our personnel is our 
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chief means of influencing the character of journalism, 
does not indicate that it is our only chance. As time 
goes on, such men will exercise an ever increasing in- 
fluence in other associations of newspaper men—in na- 
tional bodies of editors, in state and district press associa- 
tions. As our numbers increase, who can say that the 
voice of Sigma Delta Chi itself may not carry weight in 
journalism? The influence of THE QUILL itself may then 
be far reaching in the profession. 


HAT has been said thus far depicts our purpose 

and what we are doing to fulfill them, but question 
has been raised whether our administrative machinery is 
not too complex, and the cost to the member is not too 
great. 

Certainly, compared to other fraternities, the cost in 
Sigma Delta Chi, as a national organization, is not high. 
It must be remembered that the undergraduate member 
pays no dues. His initiation fee is $5.00, and this is 
entirely expended in taking care of the routine require- 
ments of the fraternity, such as the necessary expense of 
the Secretary's office in enrolling members, communicating 
regularly with the chapters, and in holding the annual 
convention. The aggregate amount collected from all 
initiates each year is not large and would fall far short of 
actual necessities were it not for the extreme loyalty of 
national officers called into service, and their contribution 
of untiring energy and labor. No money collected from 
undergraduates is used in alumni work or for anything 
other than strictly undergraduate purposes. 

In addition to the $5.00, the initiate pays $20.00 for 
a life subscription to THE QuILL. This is the lowest 
amount at which a life subscription can be sold with any 
assurance of success and any hope of future increase in 
size and frequency of the publication. Life subscriptions 
to magazines of other fraternities run from $25.00 to 
$50.00 in cost to the initiate. Whether a cost is high or 
low depends, of course, on what one gets for the expen- 
diture. In buying the life subscription to THE QUILL, 
the member pays only for a magazine for himself, for 
the remainder of his life, but THE QUILL is too obviously 
one of the foundation rocks upon which the Sigma Delta 
Chi of the future must build for him, not to reap much 
greater value than he pays for, out of the additional 
strength and influence of the fraternity itself. 

Local initiation fees assessed by the chapters upon 
their members are discouraged at every opportunity by the 
national organization. These are too often an assessment 
of a few men to provide a banquet for a large number. 
Such local fees as are necessary should be assessable against 
the entire chapter membership at times other than initia- 
tion, and may be avoided in part through money-making 
professional activities. 


ONTRARY to some impressions, administrative ma- 

chinery of Sigma Delta Chi, particularly that between 
the chapters and the national fraternity, is not complex. 
The only national officer dealing with the chapter is the 
national secretary. He deals entirely with the local chap- 
ters’ secretary. His requirements are merely: 
1. At Enrollment: 

a. Pledge Slip signed by initiate and attested by the presi- 

dent of the chapter. 
b. —. enrollment blank, giving name and address, etc., 
initiate. 
c. Remittance. 
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2. April Ist and October Ist. 

A printed form report showing names of members dropped 
since previous report, and new addresses for same. This 
information is essential to correct addressing of THE QUILL. 

3. Semi-annual chapter treasurer's report on the form provided. 

4. Acknowledgment of receipt of secretary's monthly letter to 
chapter, and certificate on form provided, indicating that 
letter had been read in meeting. 

The local chapter secretary is required to keep a 
permanent membership book showing names of members 
initiated. 

The local chapter is required to keep a set of books, 
showing cash receipts and disbursements, and amounts 
owing from members and by the chapter to the national 
secretary. These books are standard throughout the fra- 
ternity, and were installed as a result of demand from 
the chapters due to previous local treasury difficulties. 

The national officers are President, First and Second 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and Alumni Secre- 
tary. There are also four Executive Councillors. The 
officers and councillors constitute the Executive Council, 
the governing body of the fraternity when the convention 
is not in session. The Executive Council has an execu- 
tive committee of five for handling routine matters. Gen- 
eral questions involving policy are referred to the entire 
council. 

The Quill Endowment Fund is held by four Trustees 
under an agreement with a Trust Company authorized 
under a trust agreement between the Trustees and the 
fraternity. This fund, while constantly growing in size, 
represents only so many life subscriptions to THE QUILL, 
to each of which attaches a liability to deliver THE QuILL 
for the remainder of the life of the subscriber out of in- 
terest income produced by that individual subscription. 
A life subscriber pays only for his own subscription. 

THE QUILL, to provide continuity of policy, is under 
the control of the Publication Board of the Fraternity, 
consisting of the President and the two immediate past 
Presidents. They select the editor, who they may reap- 
point as often as desirable, or discharge if they see fit. 


HE purpose of Sigma Delta Chi and the accomplish- 

ments of Sigma Delta Chi are possible only because 
it is national (or now international) in scope. The union 
of the chapters and their distribution from coast to coast, 
and the size of its membership, gives effectiveness to its 
undertakings. Were it not national its service would not 
be possible; its magazine could not be even contemplated 
As a national it holds forth advantages of membership 
because it unites men of a class of a nation or of two 
nations. It offers such men a common meeting ground 
during college days, and a source of acquaintanceship 
and friendship in after life. Its idealism offers a com- 
munity of interest and a continuity of purpose in the 
practice of journalism. Sigma Delta Chi offers every 
member opportunity for expression of himself as a definite 
force for the betterment of his profession. The fraternity 
attracts membership because it is not only something to 
attain; because it not only stands for something but be- 
cause it is doing something; because it is striving to make 
progress toward the beter fulfillment of its highest purpose. 

Of its purpose and its kind Sigma Delta Chi stands 
alone. If the improvement of standards of journalism is 
worth while, Sigma Delta Chi in its efforts toward that 
end is worth furthering. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF SIGMA DELTA CHI. 
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Pioneering in Journalism 
(Continued from page four) 


farmlands, homes, towns, and cities.... As it 
thrust back the frontiers it built for the future, and 
on firm foundations... The Oregonian lays just 
claim to the pioneer svirit as its own. It has 
neither lost nor discarded it, nor followed strange 
gods, nor bartered its reputation for the immediate 
profits of duplicity.” 

The Oregonian is republican in politics. It has 
never wavered in its course. It has constantly 
grown in circulation and prestige with its policy 
of presenting the news and essaying leadership in 
the community when leadership was needed. It has 
at times lost friends for this unwavering policy but 
by it it has also won them back and kept them. 
The Oregonian has kept pace with progress by ad- 
ding the essentials in the way of features when 
good ones were available but it has never been hur- 
ried into passing phases of modern journalism. No 
expense is spared when it is necessary, to obtain the 
news. It has issued relatively few “extras” and then 
only when the news demanded that “extras” be 
issued. 

In make-up The Oregonian remains unharassed 
by the vogue of streamer or score head lines. It 
prides itself on never breaking a front page column 
rule in regular editions except for the cartoon or 
important illustration. Single column heads tell 
the story, and the dignity of this conservative make- 
up has not been upset by the tendency on the part 
of many of its nearby and far-away contemporaries 
to do otherwise in presenting the news. “Sensa- 
tionalism” is not tolerated in its columns, and there 
is a tradition among the members of the staff to 
understate rather than overstate the news where 
there is any question about it. But when a situa. 
tion requiring in the editor’s mind militant news 
treatment, develops, The Oregonian undertakes the 
job unabashed and without apology. 


Those First Two Years 


(Continued from page nine) 


better assignments, better jobs on better papers, bet- 
ter rewards of every kind. There are few better 
occupations for a young man than newspaper work, 
but if he is content to let the future take care of 
itself he is likely to find that there are few sadder 
occupations for an old man. But if he sets about 
it as he should he may make the future just about 
as he would wish it. 

In his first two years, especially, the newspaper- 
man ought to be concerned about his style. There 
is small place for fine writing on a newspaper, but 
there is no place for anything but good writing, and 
there is all too little good writing on them. 

He ought, no less, to make it his second nature 
to regard every fact as a holy thing. An accurate 
story, though poorly written, is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to an inaccurate story, however brilliantly 
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written. Carelessness and indifference are the 
shadows that hang over every newspaper office, and 
I know of no surer commendation a newcomer may 
offer than demonstration that neither weakness is 
his. 

Finally, the beginner ought to make it his in- 
stinctive habit to exhaust every possibility in every 
story. There are joys to be gained and sorrows 
to be avoided that will more than repay the time 
it takes to do it, and one crowded hour of a clean-up 
job, expertly done, is worth a day of slovenly ease. 


What is Agricultural Journalism? 
(Continued from page ten) 


to keep a close relation with the papers of his 
territory and to use them intelligently for the 
spreading of agricultural news and information. 
The same is true, in greater or less degree, of farm 
organization officials, extension and experiment sta- 
tion works, agricultural teachers, club workers and 
others. 

A course in agricultural journalism differs in only 
one major aspect from the journalism courses in the 
colleges of liberal arts—it requires a considerable 
number of agricultural credits, so arranged as to 
give the student a thorough background of scien- 
tific agriculture. The journalism classes are much 
the same in both types of schools, although in the 
agricultural journalism department the student of 
news writing, feature writing, editing and so forth, 
makes use for the most part of agricultural subject 
matter and copy. He takes a good many classes in 
history, economics, and English. These, with his 
general science classes, his agriculture and journal- 
ism, make up the grouping of subjects which exper- 
ience seems to show will best fit him for agricultural 
editorial work. 


— of the men who are thinking most deeply 
about agriculture and its problems feel that 
there is a broader and more significant reason for 
our work than I have so far mentioned. Agricul- 
ture is in need of advocates, both to those people 
who are engaged in agriculture and to those in 
other occupations who have little conception of farm 
life and its problems. The “agricultural situation” 
is not one for which a solution can be found in a 
week or a year. For agriculture is in a process of 
more or less violent change—an evolution, possibly 
a revolution. The fine and easy (from a certain 
point of view) individualistic methods of pioneer 
days are no longer able to cope with the intricacies 
and complexities of modern industrial organization. 

Surely in this tremendous readjustment—which 
we are in the midst of today and which may take 
many years to fulfill—men and women wise to the 
scientific and social aspects of farm life, who can 
write effectively for the farmer and the non-farmer, 
who can interpret the needs of agriculture and help 
to point out the right paths to progress, can play 
a very important and valuable role. 























BODE ! 


First Class mail sent to the last known address of the following members has been returned by the 


postoffice as unclaimed. 
dresses known to you. 


Adams, Thomas H., Mich. 
Anderson, Charlies A., Minn. 
Applegate, Albert, Mont. 
Applegate, Volney G., Ohio 
Appleman, Cecil Godsell, Depauw 
Archer, Olin Wellington, Ilinois. 
Armstrong, Robert D., Ind. 
pow re ~«< G., Mo. 
Arnsdorf, Wis. 

Ash, oceans Zaterd, Ore. 
Auch, David M., Ohio 

Aycock, John Lee, N. Car. 


Bach, Wilbert J., Ohio State 
Bailey, Marion V., Ohio 
Ballou, Donald D., Kansas State 
Bath, Gerald H., Wash. 
Batten, Waldo W., Wis. 
Bardin, Jamse Cook, Va. 
Bayer, Harlan, Neb. 
Bettis, Karl K., Texas 
Beal, Ralph B., Minn. 
Beaty, John Y., Wis. 
Bechdolt, Jack, Wash. 
Beeson, Keller E., Purdue 
Bellan, Rudolph L., Ohio State 
Bender, Robert W., Wash. 
Benepe, Robert S., Minn. 
Binns, Archie Fred, Stanf. 
Bitting, Samuel Tilden, Va. 
Blake, John Learn, Denver 
Blakeslee, Harold C., Ohio 
Blanton, Wynham B., Va. 
Bobo, C. Sidney, Okla. 
Boeschenstein, Chas. K., Mo. 
Bollenbeck, Joseph W., Wis. 
Bondy, R. Earl, Chi. 
Borg, Harold E., lowa State 
Boring, John Milton, Kans. State 
yd, Wm. Logan, Colo. 
Bradley, Robert L., Denver 
Breniser, Frank McMillen, Penna. 
Brewer, Andrew Jackson, Va. 
Bross, Harmon P., Ind. 
Brown, G. Allan, Ore. State 
Brown, Harry K., Texas 
Brown, Nugent E., Texas 
Brown, R. Andrew, Mich. 
Brown, Walter T., Mo. 
Bruce, James Vertle, Iowa 
Bryson, Albert, Neb. 
Burkhalter, Dana Russell, Denver U. 
Burrage, Severance, Purdue 
Burton, Wilbur, Ohio State 
Butler, Kenneth B., Wisconsin 
Byrnes, Charles T., Marquette 


Cade, A. F., Iii. 

Calhoun, Donald, Mo. 

Campbell, Chesseh M., Mich. 
Carlisle, Donald Thompson, III. 
Caroll, Randolph Fitzhugh, Va. 
Carson, Ingriffe Dietz, U. of Wash. 
Casey, Ray D., Ind. 

Chaffin, Glenn, Mont. 

Chamblin, Walter W., Ohio State 
Champe, La Verne, Northwestern 
Chandler, William, Wash. 

Charles, Francis Eugene, Kans. State 
Chase, Joseph M., Mich. 

Churchill, Fred A., Wash. 

Clark, Jesse, Colo. 

Clark, John T., Wis. 

Clayton, Ross H., Kans. 

Cleveland, Stanley M., Va. 
Clippinger, Wilbur C., DePauw 
Climer, Fred Watson, Miami 
Cogswell, Franklin Dewey, Denver 
Cogswell, Wm. O., Mont. 

Collins, Robert Frank, Reserve 
Comstock, Wm. Thurston, Wis. 
Condit, Lester David, Miami 
Conaway, S. Steele. Ohio 

Conger, William Welington, U. of Wash 
Connelly, Ed. G., Columbia 

Cook, B. C., Va. 

Corbin, Charles R., Ohio State 


Please notify The Quill, 886 Exchange Ave., 


Cordes, Wm. A., Iowa State 
Cowley, Leonard M., Neb. 

Crabbe, Earl R., Kans. 

Crampton, Charles, Ind. 

Crandall, Robert Hathaway, Miami 
Crews, Clinton Aloysius, Mont. 
Cromer, Irving J., iowa State 
Crowley, Joseph H., Pesecve 

Curl, Hobart G., Kans. 

Curtis, Wesley R., Denver 


Daehler, Albert Hartman, Purdue 
Danzig, Allison, Cornell 
Daugherty, Wm. Telfair, Mich. 
Davies, Evan Thomas, Ohio 
Davis, Dwight Arthur, Iowa U. 
Davis, Harold G., Minn, 

Dean, Frank Clifford, Ill. 

De Bruler, Chester L., Ind. 
Delaney, Daniel Mathew, Okla. 
De Long, Edmund S., Mo. 

De Tar, Marion, Ind. 
Devoshak, Geo. Chas., 

Dilon, Frank W., Kans. 
Doolittle, Sidney C., Cornell 
Dorsey, John Patrick, Ohio State 
Downey, Glen Ross, Kans. 
Drew, Alfred W., Notrhwestern 
Dudley, H. Byron, Kans. State 
Dundon, George A., Marq. 
Dunham, Wayland A., Kans. State 
Dunning, George F., Wisconsin 
Duryea, Leslie Noyes, Cornell 


Ecker, I. Elmer, Pitt. 

Edenharter, Ralph E .G., Ind. 
Eldridge, Paul Richard, Okla. 
Elliott, Jamse N., Wis. 

Ellis, Ray Norton, Miami 

Elmore, Garrett, Stan. 

Enns, Henry Theo. Jr., Kans. State 
Erwin, Grant W., Wis. 

Evans, Gwillyn D., Iowa U. 
Ewing, David J., La. 


Fagan, Raymond A., Kan, 
Farnham, Willard E., Wis. 
Faulkner, James W., Ohio State 
Ferguson, Wm. Marshall, Toronto 
Feuquary, Courtland Matson, Va. 
Field, Roswell Francis, Ill. 

Fine, Gesthford Francis, Columbia 
Fischer, Karl W., Ind. 
Fitzmaurice, Walter, Marq. 
Flanders, Mark L., Iowa 

Fleitzer, Joseph A., Columbia 
Flynn, Harry Statia, Grinne’l 
Foote, Leonard W., Resreve 
Forster, Burton E., Minn. 

Foster, Ellis Joseph, Okla. 
Francis, Devon Earl, Kan. 
Fraser, Edwin M., Ore. 

Frederick, Irvin A., Purdue 
Frost, Vernon, Wash. U. 


Gage, William R., Stanfd. 
Garden, Chester U. Lee, 
Gardner, James Philip, Colo. 
Gardner, Solomon, Columbia 
Garland, Hamlin, Wis. 
Garrison, Joshua, Jr., Columbia 
Garth, Ernest Davidson, Mo. 
Geary, Arthur, Ore. 

Gibson, John M., Col. 

Gilbert, Robert Leigh, Kans. 
Giles, Wiliam A., Kans. State 
Gilfillan, Richard S., Minn. 
Gill, Harold A., Wis. 

Gill, Robert J., Va. 

Gilman, Will T., Wis. 

Glenn, H. Martin, Ill. 
Nnaedinger, Beverly, Columbia 
Goldman, Milton Sanes, Pittsburg 
Gorman, Robt. M., Wis. 
Graham, C. J., Kans. State 
Gray, Claude M. Jr., Kans. 
Gray, Donald W., Wash. 


Chicago, Ill., of any ad- 


Gray, Robert L. Jr., N. Car. 
Greene, Lew A., Wash. 

Green, Chas. E., Okla. 
Greenlees, Jack A., Kans. 
Greer, Thomas, Miami 

Gross, Harold R., Mo. 

Graves, Raymond F., Ore. State 
Guyon, Fred, Ore. 


Haddaway, Arthur Sherman, Knox 
Hadley, Donald E., Grinnell 
Havinghurst, Clarendon, Kans. 
Hale, Shelton, Pa. 

Haldane, Harry, Texas 

Hamill, Warren Keith, Iowa 
Hammond, Le Ross, Nebr. 
Handy, George A., Denver 
Hanke, Lewis U., Northwestern 
Hannagen ,Steve, Ind. 
Hanscom, John F., Bleoit 
Harley, John Thomas, Okla. 
Harrigan, Edward A., Marq. 
Harris, Donald S., Wash. 
Harris, James, Jr., Wis. 

Hart, Morris, DePauw 

Hartson, Nelson F., U. of Wash. 
Harzfeld, Arthur Jerome, Stanford 
Haupert, Paul F., Ohio 

Hays, George Omar, Purdue 
Henderson, James W., Mo. 
Henney, Keith, Reserve 
Herbert, Hnery Laux, Mo. 
Herman, Raymond A., Miami 
Hicklin, Maurice, Mo. 

Hicks, Joseph W., Okla. 
Higgins, W. Frederick, Denver 
Hildebrand, I. N., Iowa 
Hildreth, William Sobieski, Wis. 
Hill, Ormond Perley, Kans. 
Hodgson, Horace M., Ill. 
Hoefer, Ted, Okla. 

Hogin, Russell, Kans. 

Holland, C. R., Texas 

Holliday, Laymon A., Purdue 
Horne, Jacob McLellan, Jr., Maine 
Hornre, Chester W., Wis. 
Horne, Harry Lincoln, Ohio 
Houle, Harry Joseph, "Mont. 
House, Everett Benson, Reserve 
Howe, Leon Ennis, Kans. U. 
Howell, Homer R., Colo. 
Huber, Carl A., Mo. 

Hundley, William W., Va. 


Ingram, Byron Dewey, Denver 
Izzard, Wesley Sherman, III. 


Jacobs, Lorwy A, Mo. 

Jacobson, Kenneth Hopkins, Wis. 
Jaqua, A. R., Iowa State 

Jenkins, John Benson, Jr., Va. 
Jsesup, Bertram E., Ore. U. 
Johnson, Leland B., Iowa State 
Johnson, Elmer Marker, Cornell 
Jones, Ellis H., Mo. 

Jones, Putnam Fennell, Cornell 
Jones, Stacy Vanderhoof, Wash. 
Kammerer, Charles Curtis, Pitt. 
Mammeyer, Herbert L., Kans. State 
Keables, Harold Raymond, Denver 
Kellogg. Winthrop Niles, Ind. 
Kelly, Fred, Ore. State 

Kelly, Gooding Norton, Beloit 
Kelley, Linwood John, 

Kelly, Thomas L., Iowa 

Kelly, Walter H., Va. 

Kendrick, Edward Hazen, Kans. 
Kent, Chas. W., Va. 

Kern, Ralph D., Reserve 

Kieffer, Chester L., Ill. 

Kildow, Fred L., Wis. 

Kilpatrick, Wylie, Stanford 
Knickerbacher, Hubert Renfro Columbia 
Koch, Harry J., Wis. 

Kaatz, Samuel Melvin, Va. 

Kuck, Harry L., e. 

Kuh, Frederick, Chi. U. 





























NATIONAL OFFICERS} 


Honorary President: William Allen White, 
Editor The Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 

National President: Donald H. Clark, 408 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

First National Vice-President: James A. Stu- 
art, The Indianapolis Star. 

Second National Vice-President: Lawrence W. 
Murphy, University Hall, Urbana, IIL 

National Secretary: Roy L. , Feanah, Box Z, 
Univ. Sta., Grand Forks, N. Da 


National Treasurer: Mortimer Goodwin, 529 
South Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Historian: Mitchell V. Charnley, The 
American Boy, Sprague Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Alumni Secretary and Director, Personnel Bu- 
reau: Robert B. Tarr, Box 115, Pontiac, Mich. 

Executive Councillors; Franklin Reck, American 
Boy, Detroit; R. C. McMahon, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Carl Shoup, New York World; and Clifford 
Depuy, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Quill Endowment Fund Trustees: Kenneth C. 
Hogate, (Chmn.) Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad 
St., New York City; Ward A. Neff (Sec.-Treas.) 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago, IIll.; President Don- 
ald H. Clark, Past President George F. Pierrot, 
Past President, T. Hawley Tapping. 


Publication Board: George F. Pierrot, Detroit, 
Mich.; Donald H. Clark, St. Louis, Mo.; T. Haw- 
ley Tapping, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Past National Presidents: William M. Glenn, 
The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla.; Laurence 
Sloan, Standard Statistics Bureau, 47 West St, 
New York; Chester Wells (Deceased); S. H. 
Lewis, The Lyndon Tribune, Lyndon, Wash.; 
Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., Elmhurst, L. L, New 
York; Robert C. Lowry, 513 Slaughter Bldg., Dal- 
las, Tex.; F. M. Church, The News, Cadillac, 
Mich. ; Lee A. White, Detroit News, Detroit, 
Mich.; Kenneth C. Hogate, Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York City; Ward A. Neff, 836 
Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill.; T. Hawley Tapping, 
1511 Brooklyn ‘Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. ; George F. 
Pierrot, clo The American Bey, Detroit, Mich. 





CHAPTER 


RETARIES 





Butler—Indianapolis, Carroll E. Nipp, 27 S&S. 
Arlington Ave. 

California—Berkeley, Philip F. Ray, 417 El Cer- 
rito Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 

Colorado—Boulder, Al Wall, 981 Eleventh. 

SS York City, Ralph H. Lester 11 
W. 89th 

cond sins. N. Y., William M. Smartt, 103 
McGraw Place. 

DePauw—Greencastle, Ind., Dean M. McMahan, 

~- Sigma, Nu House. 

Drake— _ Moines, Ia., Kenneth Hartman, 623 
6 
Gr AeilGrinnell, Ia., William Gassen 1023 Park 


“— 

Illinois—Champaign, Irving L. Dilliard, 407 East 
Daniel St. 

Indiana—Bloomington, Claude O. Brewer, Indiana 
Dajly Student. 

Iowa State—Ames, Ia., Mark Cramer, 201 Gray - 
St. 


Iowa—Iowa City, Ia., Leonard McGuire, 313 S. 
Lucas. 

Kansas State—Manhattan, Kans., Lawrence W. 
Youngman, Rox 453 K. S. A. C. 

Kansas—Lawrence, Kans., Marion A. Wilson, 
1137 Indiana St. 

Louisiana—Baton Rouge, La., James W. Saxon, 
507 Boyd Ave. 

Marquette—Milwaukee, Wis., Thomas Sankey, 
671 roth St., (rear). 

Michigan—Ann Arbor, Smith H. Cady, Jr., 1315 
Hill St. 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Carl H. Litzenberg, 711 
E. River Road. 

Missouri—Columbia, J. Russell Heitman, 613 
Maryland Place. 

Montana—Missoula, Robert Alling, 441 Daly Ave. 

Nebraska—Lincoln, Kenneth W. Cook, 348 No. 
14th St. 

North Dakota—Edward Thompson, Phi Delta 
Theta House, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

gy se yt Iil., Philip D. Jordan, 
2023 Orrington A 

Ohio ets Dobie, O., Norman Seigel, 175 
tsth Ave. 

Oklahoma—Norman, Harry Kniseley, Beta Theta 
Pi House. 

Oregon State—Corvallis, Ore., Ridgway Foley, 
Beta Theta Pi House, . 


Oregon U—Eugene, Ore., Herbert F. Lundy, 
1369 Agate St. 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh, Pa., John Y. Dale, 6 
Brushton Ave. 

Purdue—West Lafayette, Ind., J. D. Lemon, 503 
State St. 

South Dakota—Vermillion, S. D., Stanton L. 
Clark, Beta Theta Pi House. 

Stanford—Stanford Univ., Calif., Alfred B. Post, 
Box 658. 

Syracuse—Syracuse, N. Y., A. Gordon Smith, 737 
Comstock Ave. 

em, Texas, Burt Dyke, 3109 Wheeler 
t. 

Toronto—Toronto, Ontario, B. J. O’Boyle, 40 
Dundonald. 

Washington State— Pullman, Wash., Howard 
Greer, Phi Delta Theta. 

Washington Univ.—Seattle, Wash., Stuart Hertz, 
4604 16th N. E. 

Western Reserve—Cleveland, O., Ralph S. Tyler, 
2835 Berkshire Road. 

Wisconsin—Madison, Wis., James M. Nelson, 225 
LakeLawn Place 





ALUMNI SECRETARIES 





Chicago—Lee Comegys, 1415 Sherwin Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Des Moines—Hal D. Read, % Equitable Life In- 
surance Co. of lowa, Des Moines. 

Detroit—Bernard E. Meyers, Detroit News, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Indianapolis—William A. Evans, The Indian- 
apolis News 

Minneapolis—F. J. D. Larson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oklahoma City—Tulley A. Nettleton, 907 W. 2oth 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pittsburgh—Henry I. Berlovich, 450 Century 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Milwaukee—John D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Washington—Raymond Clapper, 1322 N. Y. Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Louis—Carl Felker, 5574 Pershing Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





